80                            MY    FATHER

Australia was waiting at the other end. Hardly had
they put a foot on the soil of the Commonwealth
when they found themselves up against something
almost as bad as seasickness. There was no work.
Employers didn't want men and women with families
to support. Unemployment was more acute than in
"the old country." There were the usual charitable
organisations to help the victims, mostly with advice
and letters of recommendation with which to pester
somebody else.

Their first night in Australia was spent in an
Emigrant's Home. It was rat-ridden and filthy.
As father said: "Had I been a person who took
drink I would have gone out after seeing my wife
in bed and got gloriously drunk." After weeks of
effort, he secured work. It was stone-breaking. It
was also heart-breaking. The best comment on the
nature of this work is that one of his first actions as
a guardian of the poor was to get stone-breaking
abolished as a test for able-bodied unemployed men.

Then he worked as a meat carrier for a slaughter-
house, and afterwards as a farmworker under agree-
ment. The farm was eighty miles up country from
Brisbane and it was here that the coup de grdce was
given to their dreams of peace and happiness under
Australian skies. His wages were to be forty pounds
a year, but, unlike Oliver Goldsmith's worthy parson
he could not be said to be "passing rich" on that
sum, for after working like a nigger for three or
four months he found he owed his employer quite
a considerable sum on account of supplies.